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A POET'S MEMORANDA* 



UT after day, till Luxmore left 
) London, did I climb the stairs that 
led to his rooms. There we sat 
3 and talked, and packed up things 
for the voyage. I cannot say that 
our conversation much facilitated 
this last operation, or often had any con- 
nection with.it. Luxmore would sit on 
the corner of an open packing-case, and 
there hold forth on all manner of sub- 
jects. His mind had recovered all its 
former elasticity. Many a thing he said, 
comes back associated to me with that 
never-to-be-filled packing-case. 

Sometimes we sallied forth together to 
see the "sights" of London. Was it not 
his last opportunity ? We bought a 
"Guide Book of London," and explored 
its wonders like two travelers. Where 
he went I went; to the Tower, to the Tun- 
nel — many places I had never seen, and 
have already forgotten. 

One morning, as we were sitting in his 
chambers, and he was looking over and 
tearing up sundry old manuscripts and 
loose pieces of paper, a small memoran- 
dum or pocketbook fell out upon the floor. 
"May I read?" I said, observing, as I 
picked it up, that it was partly filled with 
verse. " No ! no !" he replied, " not now. 
But you can take it with you, and read 
it, if you like, when I am tossing on the 
Atlantic." 

The next moment, however, he had 
taken the book from my hand, and was 
reading aloud some verses from it. They 
were a very angry farewell to his unfor- 
tunate poetry — to his harp, as the phrase 
ran. They were written soon after the 
failure of his poem, and while he was 
sojourning, in no very cheerful mood, 
somewhere by the seaside. Here they 
are: 

THE POET TO HIS HARP. 

Pernicious toy ! struck with so feeble band, 
The note but reached to the fond player's ear ; 

Barren, I fling it on the barren sand, 
And curse it here 

Most foolish, fatal " instrument of woe !" 
That, while it prompts the melancholy thrall 

To sing a thousand joys he does not know, 
Robs him of all. 

* A chapter from Thorndale; or the Conflict of 
Opinions. By William Smith, author of " Athel- 
wold," "A Discourse on Ethics," etc. Ticknor & 
Fields. 



Where is my youth ? Gone in a song unheard — 
Gone every stirring manly enterprise ; 

For real passion, lo ! an empty word, ^ 

And dreams and lies. 

And woman's love !— Ah, cruel trick of song, 
That fills the heart up to the very brim, 

Nor lets the man die out, though all have long 
Been dead to him. 

Delusion followed by a strange despair! 

Life lost— hope lost— in solitude I dwell, 
Like some pale anchorite whose faith, whose prayer, 

Died in his cell. 

" I dare say they sound tame enough," 
he said, when he had finished reading the 
verses. " I know thly were written with 
my heart in my throat. Generally I wrote 
slowly, but these verses, I well remember, 
came to me almost as fast as the pencil 
could trace them on the paper ; for which 
reason alone I should suspect them to be 
worthless. 

" It is only time," he continued, " and 
the long and loved labor, that produces 
what is worthy to live. Oh, that I, with 
this outstretched arm of mine, could en- 
grave some few lines — some few — on the 
marble or the brass ! Death might strike 
it down the instant after." 

Aware, the moment he had uttered this 
last rhapsody, of the flagrant inconsist- 
ency in which he, who renounced all 
poetry, had been led, Luxmore dived 
down his head into the great packing- 
case, before which he happened to be 
standing, and became suddenly absorbed 
in the operation of packing. I spared 
him. 

After some interval he again took up 
the memorandum book. It was the last, 
he said, of many such, that he bad car- 
ried about with him. " In time past," he 
continued, " when I was still a poet — in 
possibility — every object seen, every tran- 
sitory thought, had, or might have, some 
value for me; 'it might be gold some 
other day.' Every pleasure came double ; 
and that reflex image of which was to 
make its appearance in my verse, was not 
the least prized of the two. Even pain- 
ful and distressing emotions have not been 
without their consolation, for I have said 
to myself, ' I am glad I have felt this, I 
know now what it is.' I had the habit 
then of jotting down, in some such books 
as this, any stray thought in prose or 
verse that occurred to me. That is all 
over now. I have no longer any use for 
my thoughts. I still wander on the sands, 
and pick up the shells and the bright 



pebbles as before ; but there is no grotto 
building in the garden at home : one by 
one, I shall let them fall back again upon 
the ground. 

Notwithstanding what he said very pret- 
tily about there being no grotto building 
in the garden, it is evident that the scraps 
of verse in this little book (which I still, 
and shall always preserve), were written 
after the failure of his poem, in the inter- 
val between that event and his being en- 
tered at the Temple. They have allusions, 
more or less direct, to that disastrous 
event, and have a desponding tone of 
thought, quite foreign to the usual style 
of his poetry. 

He had been asked to write some verses 
in a lady's album. He had declined the 
honor, but had ruminated, as he went 
home, on the subject, and wrote the fol- 
lowing stanzas : 

Aek poetry of him who shares 

The poetry of life ; 
Shares in its hopes, its loves, its joy, 

Its angers and its strife. 

Or ask of him who can recall, 

With many a fond Alas ! 
The pleasing, painful memories 

Of days that do not pass. 

I hare not lived ! I struck the chords, 

Childlike, to hear them ring. 
I have not lived .' then how could I 

Give music to the string ? 



Then, he adds, in a sort of parenthesis, 
" Yes, I^vrote before I had lived, and see 
that too, now, as one of my follies. And 
yet — mark how the matter is entangled — 
you want — your youth to write with, as 
well as to live with. You want, too, your 
youth to enjoy your laurels if you win 
them. Love and Fame, I find few care 
much for them except in youth." Whioh 
reflection seems to have suggested the 
lines that follow : 

The youth is sitting by a river, 
He turns to where the stream comes down. 

" Flow on ! sweet Time ! thou bounteous giver, 
Flow faster still, and bring 

My myrtle wreath, my poet's crown !" 
— 'Tis thus I hear him sing. 

By the same river sitB the man 

But 'tis the current that has passed him by, 
I see him silent turn to scan. 

No longer to the river does he pray ; 
Something%e follows, with a curious eye, 

Half weed, half flower, it hears away. 

I notice, that, like many other poets, 
he is a great favorer of youth. "Here are 
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two verses that contrast the boldness of 
this season of our life with the timidity 
of age, in the region of speculative or 
theological inquiry. I doubt, whether 
fair justice is meted out to the old man : 

In youth we climb the hill, and trace, Ve think, 
Upward the stream of Truth. We find the spring ; 

Alone we kneel, or, as wo stoop to drink, 
Hear but the rustle of some angel's wing. 

Age comes; we drink with angels on the bill 
No more. Contented in the vale we dwell; 

And jostle through the village crowd to fill 
Our broken pitchor at their stagnant well. 



I make the following extract from the 
little pocketbook, because it shows how 
a melancholy humor had been creeping 
into his own speculative inquiries, and 
how he, too, had been sharing in our con- 
flict of opinions. Both our great futuri- 
ties are here canvassed, embraced, and 
dismissed. At least, so thought the wri- 
ter at the moment. Happier times brought, 
as I well know, happier and more stable 
convictions : 

A straggler from all folds. 

I roam in unclosed pastures. I have sought 

The bondage of a Faith, yet still am driven 

Back to the unwelcome liberty of Doubt. 

— Hail to Utopia! Happy golden Time 

That will, but will Bo slowly, come ! I, too, 

Hear the glad music of the onward march. 

It comes this way. It dies upon the wind. 

It comes not. While I strain my ear, it sounds 

Fainter and fainter, farther, farther off. 

— All hail, celestial climes ! Rapt on this faith 

I rise, I also, with the throng of saints, 

And take my place in Heaven. Trembling I sit, 

Conscious of dust and mutability. N 

Not mine these seats eternal of the gods 

Mine nothing but the trance, this dream of thought, 

In which gods, too, appear and pass. Will Death, 

With soft mesmeric breathing on my brow, 

Wake to new life ? or, with slow moving hand, 

Touch this wild dream into the perfect sleep ? 

What a critic would say to this allu- 
sion to the mesmeric influence, I cannot 
tell. I feci as incapable of criticising 
Luxmore's poetry as I should my own. 

The chrysalis and the butterfly has been 
a favorite image with the poets, and from 
time immemorial, it has been dedicated 
to hope — the hope of immortality How 
came it that my friend Luxmore, whose 
philosophy was generally of a cheerful 
character, should make so perverse a use 
of it, as he has in these lines ? He sees 
a silkworm spinning its cocoon, and makes 
the following reflection : 

TO THE SILKWORM. 

You, too, soft mute recluse, a thread can spin 
Subtle as thought, and bright as poetry. 



Weave on ! weave on ! Ask of no passer-by 
How the web looks to him : His gold within. 
There, in your golden orb, close folded lie ; 
There, muse on change, there wave the future wing, 
Wave it in dreams and dream eternal spring. 

I once asked him why, since his verse 
was not successful, he did not write prose. 
The answer was characteristic. He 
said : 

" Thorndale, I could not write prose, 
if by prose you mean a didactic expression 
of settled systematic opinons. I have no 
systematic opinions. It is not that, in 
general, I am indisposed to believe ; but 
one belief destroys .another. There are 
too many truths. And there are truths of 
negation as well as of affirmation. I cannot 
help it. There are some subjects on which 
the more I read, and the more I think, 
the more bewildered I become. To me 
it seems that the world is veritable poetry, 
— suits admirably, and suits only, the 
poet's verse ; for there are things most 
beautiful and grand in "it, and these in- 
dividually may be faithfully reflected in 
the poem. But philosophy attempts to 
embrace the world as a whole scheme, 
and philosophy fails, — only impresses on 
it an irremediable confusion, the result of 
her own limited intelligence. 

" A poet does not say to mankind, This, 
and this only, is true, and you will find it 
consistent with every other truth I shall 
proclaim. He says, I feel this, at this 
moment, to be true; so much of the liv- 
ing world I can portray to you. You 
ask sincerity of utterance from the poet, 
not systematic thinking. He who writes 
in prose comes forward to teach other 
men the final results of his own inquir- 
ies — results supposed to be all congru- 
ous with each other. Such final re- 
sults, such congruous scheme of thought, 
I, for one, never hope to obtain. 
Meanwhile, here and there flash across 
my mind unmistakable truths, or gener- 
ous sentiments, which surely it is well to 
utter, though in a partial and disjointed 
manner. If I kindle a noble thought or 
feeling in any human breast, I have not 
written quite in vain. 

" And tell me, Thorndale, have you not 
observed that there is a certain freedom 
of utterance allowed to the poet which is 
denied to the prose writer — for this very 
reason, that he is not expected to follow 
out to its last logical result every opinion 
or sentiment he expresses. Truths that 
have not yet found their place in any 
recognized or approved scheme of philos- 



ophy, are tolerated from one who is not 
held responsible for schemes of philoso- 
phy. Have you not observed that our 
boldest thoughts are put forward in 
snatches of verse ? Verse, like the mask 
used on the Greek stage, sends the voice 
farther, and partially conceals the speak- 
er. What if one use of the poet be to 
give some notes and fragments of truths 
which he himself, as little as any other, 
can yet harmonize into a complete system ? 
Such idea has occurred to me, when read- 
ing some of our own poets. As to my- 
self, I have gained more philosophy from 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, than from all 
the grave treatises which the Reverend 
Josiah Springfield used to put into our 
hands." 



" If I had been born an idolator," Lux- 
more said at another time, " I might per- 
haps have been among the first to suspect 
that his godship was mere wood and stone. 
But if another raised the sacrilegious 
spear, I am sure that I should have rush- 
ed forward for the protection of the idol. 
What have I then to do with teaching the 
strict stern truth to others ? I leave that 
task to other men — to you, if you persist 
in undertaking it." 

" I know not," I replied, " that any of 
us can do very much. Some of us will 
do little enough, and yet even that little 
may be worth the doing. Before the hay 
is finally stacked, it is tossed about in the 
sun and the air, and very little hands 
may be seen busy in the field. If too 
hastily packed together, it would smoulder 
and corrupt. I, too, with other children, 
toss about the hay in the field. A stronger 
arm will stack it. It is a trivial service, 
but not a needless one." 

" Very modestly said, my philosophic 
friend," answered Luxmore. " Toss, then, 
this hay about; only do not blind your- 
self, as I have seen some little children 
do, while throwing it too thickly over 
their heads. 

" God fashions some in one way, some 
in another. Me He made — so far as this 
thought-power is concerned — a much- 
musing, but weak and useless creature 
— all ear, all eye — and plunged me in 
this maze of beauty and of wonder. I 
have had no other business than to look, 
and dream, and eternally admire. And 
I will still admire, earning the while the 
needful daily bread, with daily and in- 
offensive toil." 



